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ULYSSES 


INTRODUCTION 

Ulysses  in  Homer. 

Ulysses  (or  Ulixes,  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  name 
Odysseus)  is  one  of  the  prominent  characters  in  the  poems 
of  Homer.  He  was  king  of  Ithaca,  an  island  off  the  west 
coast  of  Greece.  He  joined  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks 
against  Troy,  leaving  his  wife  Penelope,  with  their  infant 
son  Telemachus,  on  the  island.  He  is  described  in  the 
Iliad  as  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  he 
was  the  chief  of  the  band  that,  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse,  entered  the  city  and  brought  about  its  fall.  After 
the  destruction  of  Troy  he  set  out  for  home,  but  it  was 
ten  years  before  he  arrived  there.  The  story  of  the 
adventures  that  befel  him  during  this  time  is  told  in  the 
Odyssey.  At  length  he  reached  Ithaca,  punished  the  men 
who  were  wasting  his  substance,  and  was  restored  to  his 
wife  and  son.  He  had  been  away  from  home  for  twenty 
years.  Homer  does  not  tell  how  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent,  but  he  says  that  Teiresias  had  prophesied  that'  his 
death  should  come  from  the  sea. 

Ulysses  in  Dante. 

In  Dante's  Divina  Commedia  we  are  told  how  Dante, 
under  the  guidance  of  Vergil,  visited  the  world  of 
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departed  spirits,  and  how  he  there  talked  with  Ulysses. 
The  account  of  the  later  part  of  his  life  which  he  is 
represented  as  giving  to  Dante  does  not  correspond  with 
that  of  the  Odyssey.    It  runs  as  follows : 

"  When  I  departed  from  Circe,  who  beyond  a  year  detained  me 
there,  near  Gaeta,  ere  iEneas  thus  had  named  it,  neither  fondness 
for  my  son,  nor  reverence  for  my  aged  father,  nor  the  due  love  that 
should  have  cheered  Penelope,  could  conquer  in  me  the  ardour 
that  I  had  to  gain  experience  of  the  world,  and  of  human  vice 
and  worth  :  I  put  forth  on  the  deep  open  sea,  with  but  one  ship, 
and  with  that  small  company,  which  had  not  deserted  me.  Both 
the  shores  I  saw  as  far  as  Spain,  far  as  Morocco  ...  I  and  my 
companions  were  old  and  tardy,  when  we  came  to  that  narrow 
pass,  where  Hercules  assigned  his  landmarks  to  hinder  man  from 
venturing  farther.  On  the  right  hand  I  left  Seville ;  on  the 
other,  had  already  left  Ceuta.  '  0  brothers  !  ?  I  said,  *  who 
through  a  hundred  thousand  dangers  have  reached  the  West,  deny 
not,  to  this  brief  vigil  of  your  senses  that  remains,  experience  of 
the  unpeopled  world  behind  the  Sun.  Consider  your  origin  :  ye 
were  not  formed  to  live  like  brutes,  but  to  follow  virtue  and 
knowledge.5  With  this  brief  speech  I  made  my  companions  so 
eager  for  the  voyage,  that  I  could  hardly  have  checked  them, 
[They  sailed  on  towards  the  South  West  and  passed  the  equator. 
After  five  months'  voyaging  they  came  in  sight  of  a  very  high 
mountain.]  We  joyed,  and  soon  our  joy  was  turned  to  grief  ; 
for  a  tempest  rose  from  the  new  land,  and  struck  the  forepart  of 
our  ship.  Three  times  it  made  her  whirl  round  with  all  the 
waters  ;  at  the  fourth,  made  the  poop  rise  up  and  prow  go  down, 
as  pleased  Another,  till  the  sea  was  closed  above  us." 

{Inferno,  Canto  XXVI.,  Translation  by  John  A.  Carlyle.) 

Ulysses  in  Tennyson. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Tennyson's  poem  combines  ele- 
ments from  these  different  stories.  In  Dante's  account 
Ulysses  does  not  return  home  at  all,  but  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  wanderings  sets  off  westward  to  explore  the 
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unknown  world,  and  perishes  in  the  Atlantic.  Tenny- 
son, however,  implies  that  he  had  returned  to  Ithaca,  as 
related  in  the  Odyssey,  and  that  after  staying  for  a  while 
at  home  he  felt  his  energies  cramped  by  the  narrow  life 
of  the  island,  and  started  off  on  the  voyage  of  which 
Dante  tells.  We  hear  him  speaking  just  as  he  is  about 
to  set  forth. 

The  meaning  of  this  poem  is  not  altogether  on  the 
surface.  It  has  reference  to  facts  to  which  there  is  no 
direct  allusion.  Tennyson's  most  intimate  friend,  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam,  a  young  man  of  unusual  ability  and 
promise,  died  suddenly  at  Vienna  in  September,  1833. 
The  death  of  his  friend  was  a  great  blow  to  Tennyson, 
and  he  felt  as  if  life  had  lost  most  of  its  meaning  and 
purpose ;  but  after  a  time  he  conquered  this  desponding 
mood,  and  faced  the  burdens  and  duties  that  lay  before 
him.  Much  of  his  feeling  at  this  time  is  recorded  in 
the  great  poem  In  Memoriam,  but  this  poem  also  was 
inspired  by  the  same  experiences.  Ulysses,  Tennyson 
himself  said,  "  was  written  soon  after  Arthur  Hallam 's 
death,  and  gave  my  feeling  about  the  need  of  going  for- 
ward, and  braving  the  struggle  of  life  perhaps  more 
simply  than  anything  in  In  Memoriam."  Among  the 
sections  of  In  Memoriam  in  which  expression  is  given  to 
the  same  feeling  are  IV.  (last  verse),  XVIII.  (verses  4 
and  5),  LXXXIIL,  LXXXV,  CIIL,  CVL,  CVIII. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following  verses  from  section 
LXXXV. : 

But  I  remain'd,  whose  hopes  were  dim, 

Whose  life,  whose  thoughts  were  little  worth, 
To  wander  on  a  darken'd  earth, 

Where  all  things  round  me  breathed  of  him. 
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Yet  none  could  better  know  than  I, 

How  much  of  act  at  human  hands 

The  sense  of  human  will  demands 
By  which  we  dare  to  live  or  die. 

And  so  my  passion  hath  not  swerved 

To  works  of  weakness,  but  I  find 

An  image  comforting  the  mind, 
And  in  my  grief  a  strength  reserved. 

My  pulses  therefore  beat  again 

For  other  friends  that  once  I  met ; 

Nor  can  it  suit  me  to  forget 
The  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men. 

This  personal  application  of  the  poem,  which  is  not  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  rests  upon  Tennyson's  own 
authority,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  or  we  may  be  led  to 
take  a  wrong  view  of  its  meaning.  If  we  were  to  con- 
sider the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  Penelope,  for 
instance,  we  should  probably  feel  that  after  Ulysses  had 
been  fighting  at  Troy  for  ten  years,  and  had  taken 
another  ten  years  to  make  his  way  home — a  voyage  that 
might  in  ordinary  circumstances  have  occupied  three  or 
four  weeks — it  would  be  more  "  decent "  on  his  part  to 
stay  there,  at  least  as  long  as  Penelope  lived.  She  had 
been  faithful  to  him,  and  had  guarded  his  possessions 
and  kept  the  suitors  at  bay  long  after  she  might  well 
have  supposed  him  to  be  dead,  and  it  would  be  a  cruel 
blow  to  her  that  he  should  leave  her  again,  with  nothing 
more  than  his  spirit  of  restlessness  as  an  excuse.  All 
this  is  perfectly  reasonable,  and  Tennyson  would  pro- 
bably have  freely  admitted  it,  but  in  this  particular  case 
it  is  not  to  the  point.  Tennyson  has  adopted,  or,  more 
exactly,  adapted,  an  old  legend  about  Ulysses  to  illus- 
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trate  the  truth  that  we  are  called  upon  to  use  whatever 
powers  we  may  possess  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  and 
opportunity.  It  is  the  idea  underlying  Browning's 
Grammarians  Funeral,  and  the  Parable  of  the  Talents, 
and  is  similar  to  that  which  was  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul 
when  he  wrote  :  "  Forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind, 
and  stretching  forward  to  the  things  which  are  before, 
I  press  on  toward  the  goal  unto  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."    (Philippians  iii.  13,  14). 

Other  aspects  of  the  story  that  seem  to  conflict  with 
this  point  of  view  must  for  the  moment,  so  far  as  the 
interpretation  of  this  poem  is  concerned,  be  put  aside. 
They  may  be  true  enough  in  themselves,  but  they  do 
not  belong  to  this  poem. 


ULYSSES. 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 
By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 
Match'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 
That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees  :  all  times  I  have  enjoy'd 
Greatly,  have  suffered  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone  ;  on  shore,  and  when 
Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades  10 
Vext  the  dim  sea  :  I  am  become  a  name  ; 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known  ;  cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 
Myself  not  least,  but  honour'd  of  them  all ; 
And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams  that  untravelPd  world,  whose  margin  fades  20 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use  ! 
As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life.    Life  piled  on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains  :  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 
A  bringer  of  new  things  ;  and  vile  it  were 
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For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 
And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle — 
Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 
This  labour,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 
Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods, 
When  I  am  gone.    He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

There  lies  the  port  ;  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail  : 
There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.    My  mariners, 
Souls  that  have  toil'd,  and  wrought,  and  thought  with 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — you  and  I  are  old  ; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil ; 
Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks  : 
The  long  day  wanes  :  the  slow  moon  climbs  :  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.    Come,  my  friends, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows  ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down  : 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
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TW  much  is  taken,  much  abides  ;  and  tho' 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 

Moved  earth  and  heaven  ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are  ; 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.  70 


NOTES. 


3.  mete  and  dole  Unequal  laws  :  He  is  speaking  bitterly  of  the 
petty  disputes  that  he  is  called  upon  to  decide,  and  of  the 
unsatisfactory  laws  by  which  they  have  to  be  decided.  Unequal 
in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  iniquus  (in-jequus),  laws  that  fail  to 
secure  justice. 

10.  the  rainy  Hyades  :  A  group  of  stars  that  rises  at  the  same 
time  as  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  May.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season  in  the  Mediterranean. 

19.  Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch :  He  cannot  be  content,  as 
some  less  energetic  spirits  would  have  been,  to  live  on  the 
recollection  of  his  past  achievements.  As  he  recalls  them  they 
invite  him  on  to  further  adventures  and  discoveries,  and  as  these 
are  realised  he  still  longs  for  more. 

24.  As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life :  The  dull  monotonous  existence 
that  many  men  lead  does  not  seem  worth  calling  life. 

29.  some  three  suns :  If  he  were  to  stay  on  in  the  island  he 
thinks  he  might  have  about  three  years  to  live. 

40.  decent :  In  the  sense  of  the  Latin  decern,  '  seemly. 
Ulysses  means  that  Telemachus  could  be  depended  upon  to  fulfil 
in  a  seemly  way  his  duties  to  his  mother. 

45.  My  mariners  :  In  Homer  Ulysses  returns  to  Ithaca  alone, 
all  his  companions  having  perished.  In  Dante,  however,  he 
starts  on  the  voyage  westward  before  this  has  happened. 

53.  men  that  strove  with  Gods :  In  the  Iliad  (especially  in 
Book  V. )  we  read  how  the  gods  took  part  in  the  conflict  between 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  Aphrodite  and  Ares  (Venus  and  Mars) 
fought  against  the  Greeks,  and  are  even  said  to  have  been 
wounded  in  the  battle. 

58.  sitting  well  in  order :  Greek  merchant  ships  were  usually 
worked  mainly  as  sailing  vessels,  but  their  war  ships  depended 
mainly  on  rowers. 
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59-61.  Columbus  might  have  described  his  purpose  in  these 
words. 

60.  the  baths  Of  all  the  western  stars :  The  Western  Ocean 
into  which  it  seemed  to  the  ancients  that  the  stars  actually  sank. 

63.  Happy  Isles :  The  home  of  those  who  had  lived  virtuously 
in  this  life.  They  were  vaguely  supposed  to  lie  in  the  Western 
Ocean. 

64.  Achilles :  The  greatest  of  the  Greeks  who  fought  against 
Troy.    He  was  killed  before  Troy  was  taken. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Poem. 

Columbus  was  published  in  1880,  in  the  volume  en- 
titled Ballads  and  other  Poems.  We  are  told  in  the  Life 
of  Tennyson,  by  his  son,  that  "it  was  written  after 
repeated  entreaties  from  certain  prominent  Americans 
that  he  would  commemorate  the  discovery  of  America 
in  verse." 

It  is  based  upon  Washington  Irving  s  Life  of  Columbus, 
and  Tennyson  has  left  it  on  record  that  the  passage  most 
prominently  in  his  mind  was  that  which  describes  the 
return  of  Columbus  in  chains  at  the  close  of  his  third 
voyage. 

"The  caravels  set  sail  early  in  October  [1500],  bearing  off 
Columbus,  shackled  like  the  vilest  of  culprits,  amidst  the  scoffs 
and  shouts  of  a  miscreant  rabble,  who  took  a  brutal  joy  in 
heaping  insults  on  his  venerable  head,  and  sent  curses  after  him 
from  the  island  he  had  so  recently  added  to  the  civilised  world. 
.  .  .  The  worthy  Villejo,  as  well  as  Andreas  Martin,  the  master 
of  the  caravel,  felt  deeply  grieved  at  his  situation.  .  .  .  They 
would  have  taken  off  his  irons,  but  to  this  he  would  not  consent. 
'  No,'  said  he,  proudly,  1  their  Majesties  commanded  me  by  letter 
to  submit  to  whatever  Bobadilla  should  order  in  their  name  ;  by 
their  authority  he  has  put  upon  me  these  chains  ;  I  will  wear 
them  until  they  shall  order  them  to  be  taken  off,  and  I  will  after- 
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wards  preserve  them  as  relics  and  memorials  of  the  reward  of 
my  services.'  *  He  did  so,'  adds  his  son  Fernando,  in  his  history; 
*  I  saw  them  always  hanging  in  his  cabinet,  and  he  requested 
that  when  he  died  they  might  be  buried  with  him.'  "  [From  the 
edition  condensed  by  the  author.] 

A  comparison  of  the  poem  with  Washington  Irving's 
work  shows  that  Tennyson  has  followed  his  authority 
very  closely,  and  many  passages,  the  more  important 
of  which  are  indicated  in  the  Notes,  contain  verbal 
reminiscences  of  the  corresponding  portions  of  the 
Life. 

The  poem  is  in  the  form  called  a  Dramatic  Monologue. 
We  are  to  suppose  that  some  nobleman  from  the  Spanish 
court,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  present  at  Barcelona 
when  Columbus  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  on  return- 
ing from  his  first  great  voyage,  has  now,  about  twelve 
years  later,  come  to  visit  him.  It  is  a  kindly  deed,  for 
Columbus  is  not  in  favour,  and  courtiers  as  a  rule  are 
not  likely  to  show  much  interest  in  one  whom  the  king 
neglects.  Some  more  generous  feeling,  however,  prompts 
this  man,  and  he  makes  his  way  to  the  obscure  lodging 
of  the  great  navigator.  As  he  enters  the  room  he  sees 
chains  hanging  near  the  bed,  and  Columbus  replies  to 
the  look  of  wonder  on  his  face.  The  old  Admiral  is 
broken  down  in  health  ;  he  has  indeed  not  much  longer 
to  live ;  but  his  spirit  is  not  broken,  and,  as  he  talks 
about  the  dangers  through  which  he  has  passed  and  the 
enemies  with  whom  he  has  had  to  contend,  the  old  fire 
breaks  out,  and  he  pours  forth  his  scorn  on  the  men 
whose  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  greed  have  hindered 
and  spoiled  his  work.  Even  now  he  is  ready,  if  the  king 
will  but  listen  to  him,  to  set  forth  on  another  voyage  of 
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discovery,  or  to  carry  out  his  long  cherished  idea  of 
rescuing  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens. 

The  poem  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
inspired  efforts  of  Tennyson's  genius,  but  it  gives  a  vivid 
and  interesting  picture  of  the  great  discoverer  as  he  may 
have  appeared  in  his  last  days.  It  is  also  a  fine  example 
of  Tennyson's  remarkable  power  of  concentrating  into  a 
very  small  space  the  essentials  of  a  great  theme.  In 
length  it  corresponds  to  about  seven  pages  of  Washing- 
ton Irving's  condensed  version  of  his  Life  of  Columbus,  but 
it  seems  to  include  the  vital  elements  of  the  whole  book, 
which  is  fifty  times  as  long  as  the  poem.  The  many 
years  of  waiting,  the  struggle  against  learned  pre 
judice  before  the  support  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was 
won,  the  trials  of  the  first  voyage  and  the  triumph  of 
his  return,  the  strange  misunderstanding  of  the  true 
meaning  of  his  own  discoveries,  the  brutalities  of  the 
Spanish  occupation  of  the  New  World,  the  opposition 
and  disloyalty  of  his  own  followers,  the  evil  influences 
working  against  him  in  his  absence,  the  shameful  violence 
with  which  he  was  treated,  the  sufferings  and  visionary 
hopes  of  his  last  voyage,  the  cruel  indifference  and 
neglect  of  the  king  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  and 
deeper  than  these,  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  man,  his 
pride,  his  fierce  anger,  his  religious  fervour,  his  tenderness 
— all  this  and  more  is  given  us  with  concentrated  force 
in  Tennyson's  poem.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  spoken 
of  the  lines  in  which  Columbus  describes  the  work  that 
he  had  accomplished — 

Who  pushed  his  prows  into  the  setting  sun, 

And  made  West  East,  and  sail'd  the  Dragon's  mouth, 

And  came  upon  the  Mountain  of  the  World, 

And  saw  the  rivers  roll  from  Paradise  ! 
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as  "  the  only  entirely  noble  lines  in  the  Columbus  " ;  but 
he  has  surely  overlooked  the  metaphor, 

the  golden  guess 
Is  morning  star  to  the  full  round  of  truth  : 

which  for  appropriateness  and  wealth  of  suggestion  has 
not  many  rivals  in  Tennyson's  poetry. 

The  Man. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1446  or 
1451  (the  date  is  uncertain).  He  visited  various  coun- 
tries, including  England  and  possibly  Iceland,  and  settled 
for  a  time  in  Portugal.  As  the  result  of  reading  and  of 
intercourse  with  geographers  and  sailors,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  and  that  by  sailing 
to  the  west  he  could  reach  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia. 
One  of  his  brothers  sailed  with  Bartholomew  Diaz  on 
the  famous  voyage  in  which  he  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  story  told  by  these  explorers  on  their 
return  in  1488  must  have  stimulated  his  enthusiasm.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  he  could  win  support  for  his 
enterprise,  but  at  length  he  obtained  the  help  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  on  3rd  August,  1492, 
with  three  small  ships  and  eighty-seven  men,  he  sailed 
westward  into  the  Atlantic.  He  had  serious  difficulties 
with  his  crew,  but  persevered,  and  on  1 2th  October  land 
was  sighted.  On  his  return  in  the  following  March  he 
was  welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm;  the  king  and 
queen  received  him  at  Barcelona,  and  many  honours  were 
conferred  upon  him,  that  which  he  prized  most  of  all 
being  the  title  "Admiral  of  the  Ocean."  He  sailed 
again  in  the  following  year,  and  made  further  discoveries, 
but  was  harassed  and  thwarted  by  the  disloyalty  of 
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some  of  his  subordinates.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  June, 
1496,  and  was  again  well  received.  Two  years  later  he 
sailed  west  for  the  third  time,  and  discovered  Trinidad 
and  the  mainland  of  South  America.  His  enemies  in 
Spain,  however,  did  him  much  harm,  and  a  new  governor, 
Francisco  Bobadilla,  was  sent  out  to  supersede  him. 
Bobadilla  acted  with  great  harshness  and  violence,  and 
in  October,  1500,  Columbus  and  his  brothers  were  sent 
home  in  chains,  without  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
replying  to  the  charges  brought  against  them.  This 
treatment  caused  a  wave  of  indignation  to  sweep  over 
Spain,  and  Columbus,  on  landing,  was  at  once  released 
and  was  received  with  honour  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
He  was  not,  however,  reinstated  in  his  position,  but 
another  governor  was  sent  out  to  replace  Bobadilla.  For 
a  time  Columbus  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  organisation 
of  a  new  Crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
but  his  former  interests  reasserted  themselves,  and  in 
May,  1502,  he  sailed  west  once  more,  hoping  to  find  a 
strait  that  would  lead  him  through  the  lands  that  he 
had  already  discovered  to  India.  Four  years  earlier 
Vasco  da  Gama  had  reached  that  country  by  way  of  the 
Cape.  Columbus  was  away  for  more  than  two  years, 
and,  having  endured  many  hardships,  returned  in  Nov- 
ember, 1504.  This  was  his  last  voyage.  Isabella,  who 
had  been  his  chief  supporter,  died  three  weeks  after  his 
return.  His  health  was  undermined  by  the  strain  and 
stress  of  the  last  eight  years;  the  ingratitude  and  neglect 
of  Ferdinand  finally  broke  him  down.  He  died  on  20th 
May,  1506. 
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Chains,  my  good  lord  :  in  your  raised  brows  I  read 
Some  wonder  at  our  chamber  ornaments. 
We  brought  this  iron  from  our  isles  of  gold. 

Does  the  king  know  you  deign  to  visit  him 
Whom  once  he  rose  from  off  his  throne  to  greet 
Before  his  people,  like  his  brother  king  ? 
I  saw  your  face  that  morning  in  the  crowd. 

At  Barcelona — tho'  you  were  not  then 
So  bearded.    Yes.    The  city  deck'd  herself 
To  meet  me,  roar'd  my  name  ;  the  king,  the  queen  10 
Bad  me  be  seated,  speak,  and  tell  them  all 
The  story  of  my  voyage,  and  while  I  spoke 
The  crowd's  roar  fell  as  at  the  4  Peace,  be  still  ! ? 
And  when  I  ceased  to  speak,  the  king,  the  queen, 
Sank  from  their  thrones,  and  melted  into  tears, 
And  knelt,  and  lifted  hand  and  heart  and  voice 
In  praise  to  God  who  led  me  thro5  the  waste. 
And  then  the  great  '  Laudamus '  rose  to  heaven . 

Chains  for  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  !  chains 
For  him  who  gave  a  new  heaven,  a  new  earth,  20 
As  holy  John  had  prophesied  of  me, 
Gave  glory  and  more  empire  to  the  kings 
Of  Spain  than  all  their  battles  !  chains  for  him 
Who  push'd  his  prows  into  the  setting  sun, 
And  made  West  East,  and  saiFd  the  Dragon's  mouth, 
d  25 
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And  came  upon  the  Mountain  of  the  World, 
And  saw  the  rivers  roll  from  Paradise  S 

Chains  !  we  are  Admirals  of  the  Ocean,  we, 
We  and  our  sons  for  ever.  Ferdinand 
Hath  sign'd  it  and  our  Holy  Catholic  queen —  30 
Of  the  Ocean — of  the  Indies — Admirals  we — 
Our  title,  which  we  never  mean  to  yield, 
Our  guerdon  not  alone  for  what  we  did,- 
But  our  amends  for  all  we  might  have  done — 
The  vast  occasion  of  our  stronger  life — 
Eighteen  long  years  of  waste,  seven  in  your  Spain, 
Lost,  showing  courts  and  kings  a  truth  the  babe 
Will  suck  in  with  his  milk  hereafter — earth 
A  sphere. 

Were  you  at  Salamanca  ?  No. 
We  fronted  there  the  learning  of  all  Spain,  40 
All  their  cosmogonies,  their  astronomies  : 
Guess-work  they  guessed  it,  but  the  golden  guess 
Is  morning-star  to  the  full  round  of  truth. 
No  guess-work  !  I  was  certain  of  my  goal ; 
Some  thought  it  heresy,  but  that  would  not  hold. 
King  David  call'd  the  heavens  a  hide,  a  tent 
Spread  over  earth,  and  so  this  earth  was  flat : 
Some  cited  old  Lactantius  :  could  it  be 
That  trees  grew  downward,  rain  fell  upward,  men 
Walk'd  like  the  fly  on  ceilings  ?  and  besides,  50 
The  great  Augustine  wrote  that  none  could  breathe 
Within  the  zone  of  heat ;  so  might  there  be 
Two  Adams,  two  mankinds,  and  that  was  clean 
Against  God's  word  :  thus  was  I  beaten  back, 
And  chiefly  to  my  sorrow  by  the  Church, 
And  thought  to  turn  my  face  from  Spain,  appeal 
Once  more  to  France  or  England  ;  but  our  Queen 
Recall'd  me,  for  at  last  their  Highnesses 
Were  half-assured  this  earth  might  be  a  sphere. 
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All  glory  to  the  all-blessed  Trinity,  60 
All  glory  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord, 
And  Holy  Church,  from  whom  I  never  swerved 
Not  even  by  one  hair's-breadth  of  heresy, 
I  have  accomplish'd  what  I  came  to  do. 

Not  yet — not  all — last  night  a  dream — I  saiPd 
On  my  first  voyage,  harass'd  by  the  frights 
Of  my  first  crew,  their  curses  and  their  groans. 
The  great  flame-banner  borne  by  Teneriffe, 
The  compass,  like  an  old  friend  false  at  last 
In  our  most  need,  appall'd  them,  and  the  wind  70 
Still  westward,  and  the  weedy  seas — at  length 
The  landbird,  and  the  branch  with  berries  on  it, 
The  carven  staff — and  last  the  light,  the  light 
On  Guanahani  !  but  I  changed  the  name  ; 
San  Salvador  I  call'd  it ;  and  the  light 
Grew  as  I  gazed,  and  brought  out  a  broad  sky 
Of  dawning  over — not  those  alien  palms, 
The  marvel  of  that  fair  new  nature — not 
That  Indian  isle,  but  our  most  ancient  East 
Moriah  with  Jerusalem  ;  and  I  saw  80 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  flash  up,  and  beat 
Thro'  all  the  homely  town  from  jasper,  sapphire, 
Chalcedony,  emerald,  sardonyx,  sardius, 
Chrysolite,  beryl,  topaz,  chrysoprase, 
Jacynth,  and  amethyst — and  those  twelve  gates, 
Pearl — and  I  woke,  and  thought — death — I  shall  die — 
I  am  written  in  the  Lamb's  own  Book  of  Life 
To  walk  within  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
Sunless  and  moonless,  utter  light — but  no  ! 
The  Lord  had  sent  this  bright,  strange  dream  to  me  90 
To  mind  me  of  the  secret  vow  I  made 
When  Spain  was  waging  war  against  the  Moor — 
I  strove  myself  with  Spain  against  the  Moor. 
There  came  two  voices  from  the  Sepulchre, 
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Two  friars  crying  that  if  Spain  should  oust 

The  Moslem  from  her  limit,  he,  the  fierce 

Soldan  of  Egypt,  would  break  down  and  raze 

The  blessed  tomb  of  Christ ;  whereon  I  vow'd 

That,  if  our  Princes  harken'd  to  my  prayer, 

Whatever  wealth  I  brought  from  that  new  world  100 

Should,  in  this  old,  be  consecrate  to  lead 

A  new  crusade  against  the  Saracen, 

And  free  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall. 

Gold  ?    I  had  brought  your  Princes  gold  enough 
If  left  alone  !    Being  but  a  Genovese, 
I  am  handled  worse  than  had  I  been  a  Moor, 
And  breach'd  the  belting  wall  of  Cambalu, 
And  given  the  Great  Khan's  palaces  to  the  Moor, 
Or  clutch'd  the  sacred  crown  of  Prester  John, 
And  cast  it  to  the  Moor  :  but  had  I  brought  110 
Prom  Solomon's  now-recover'd  Ophir  all 
The  gold  that  Solomon's  navies  carried  home, 
Would  that  have  gilded  me  ?    Blue  blood  of  Spain, 
Tho'  quartering  your  own  royal  arms  of  Spain, 
I  have  not :  blue  blood  and  black  blood  of  Spain, 
The  noble  and  the  convict  of  Castile, 
Howl'd  me  from  Hispaniola  ;  for  you  know 
The  flies  at  home,  that  ever  swarm  about 
And  cloud  the  highest  heads,  and  murmur  down 
Truth  in  the  distance — these  outbuzz'd  me  so  120 
That  even  our  prudent  king,  our  righteous  queen — 
I  pray'd  them  being  so  calumniated 
They  would  commission  one  of  weight  and  worth 
To  judge  between  my  slander'd  self  and  me — 
Fonseca  my  main  enemy  at  their  court, 
They  sent  me  out  his  tool,  Bovadilla,  one 
As  ignorant  and  impolitic  as  a  beast — 
Blockish  irreverence,  brainless  greed — who  sack'd 
My  dwelling,  seized  upon  my  papers,  loosed 
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My  captives,  feed  the  rebels  of  the  crown,  130 

Sold  the  crown-farms  for  all  but  nothing,  gave 

All  but  free  leave  for  all  to  work  the  mines, 

Drove  me  and  my  good  brothers  home  in  chains, 

And  gathering  ruthless  gold — a  single  piece 

Weighed  nigh  four  thousand  Castillanos — so 

They  tell  me — weigh'd  him  down  into  the  abysm — 

The  hurricane  of  the  latitude  on  him  fell, 

The  seas  of  our  discovering  over-roll 

Him  and  his  gold  ;  the  frailer  caravel, 

With  what  was  mine,  came  happily  to  the  shore.  140 

There  was  a  glimmering  of  God's  hand. 

And  God 

Hath  more  than  glimmer'd  on  me.    O  my  lord, 
I  swear  to  you  I  heard  his  voice  between 
The  thunders  in  the  black  Yeragua  nights, 
1 0  soul  of  little  faith,  slow  to  believe  ! 
Have  I  not  been  about  thee  from  thy  birth  ? 
Given  thee  the  keys  of  the  great  Ocean -sea  ? 
Set  thee  in  light  till  time  shall  be  no  more  ? 
Is  it  I  who  have  deceived  thee  or  the  world  ? 
Endure  !  thou  hast  done  so  well  for  men,  that  men  150 
Cry  out  against  thee  :  was  it  otherwise 
With  mine  own  Son  ? ' 

And  more  than  once  in  days 
Of  doubt  and  cloud  and  storm,  when  drowning  hope 
Sank  all  but  out  of  sight,  I  heard  his  voice, 
' Be  not  cast  down.    I  lead  thee  by  the  hand, 
Fear  not.'    And  I  shall  hear  his  voice  again — 
I  know  that  he  has  led  me  all  my  life, 
I  am  not  yet  too  old  to  work  his  will — 
His  voice  again. 


Still  for  all  that,  my  lord, 
I  lying  here  bedridden  and  alone, 
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Cast  off,  put  by,  scouted  by  court  and  king — 

The  first  discoverer  starves — his  followers,  all 

Flower  into  fortune — our  world's  way — and  I, 

Without  a  roof  that  I  can  call  mine  own, 

With  scarce  a  coin  to  buy  a  meal  withal, 

And  seeing  what  a  door  for  scoundrel  scum 

I  open'd  to  the  West,  thro'  which  the  lust, 

Villany,  violence,  avarice,  of  your  Spain 

Pour'd  in  on  all  those  happy  naked  isles — 

Their  kindly  native  princes  slain  or  slaved,  170 

Their  wives  and  children  Spanish  concubines, 

Their  innocent  hospitalities  quench'd  in  blood, 

Some  dead  of  hunger,  some  beneath  the  scourge, 

Some  over-labour' d,  some  by  their  own  hands, — 

Yea,  the  dear  mothers,  crazing  Nature,  kill 

Their  babies  at  the  breast  for  hate  of  Spain — 

Ah  God,  the  harmless  people  whom  we  found 

In  Hispaniola's  island-Paradise  ! 

Who  took  us  for  the  very  Gods  from  Heaven, 

And  we  have  sent  them  very  fiends  from  Hell ;  180 

And  I  myself,  myself  not  blameless,  I 

Could  sometimes  wish  I  had  never  led  the  way. 

Only  the  ghost  of  our  great  Catholic  Queen 
Smiles  on  me,  saying,  '  Be  thou  comforted  ! 
This  creedless  people  will  be  brought  to  Christ 
And  own  the  holy  governance  of  Rome.' 

But  who  could  dream  that  we,  who  bore  the  Cross 
Thither,  were  excommunicated  there, 
For  curbing  crimes  that  scandalised  the  Cross, 
By  him,  the  Catalonian  Minorite,  190 
Rome's  Vicar  in  our  Indies  1  who  believe 
These  hard  memorials  of  our  truth  to  Spain 
Clung  closer  to  us  for  a  longer  term 
Than  any  friend  of  ours  at  Court  ?  and  yet 
Pardon — too  harsh,  unjust.    I  am  rack'd  with  pains. 
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You  see  that  I  have  hung  them  by  my  bed, 
And  I  will  have  them  buried  in  my  grave. 

Sir,  in  that  flight  of  ages  which  are  God's 
Own  voice  to  justify  the  dead — perchance 
Spain  once  the  most  chivalric  race  on  earth,  200 
Spain  then  the  mightiest,  wealthiest  realm  on  earth, 
So  made  by  me,  may  seek  to  unbury  me, 
To  lay  me  in  some  shrine  of  this  old  Spain, 
Or  in  that  vaster  Spain  I  leave  to  Spain. 
Then  some  one  standing  by  my  grave  will  say, 
4  Behold  the  bones  of  Christopher  Colon ' — 
4  Ay,  but  the  chains,  what  do  they  mean — the  chains  ? ' — 
I  sorrow  for  that  kindly  child  of  Spain 
Who  then  will  have  to  answer,  4  These  same  chains 
Bound  these  same  bones  back  thro'  the  Atlantic  sea,  210 
Which  he  unchain'd  for  all  the  world  to  come.' 

O  Queen  of  Heaven  who  seest  the  souls  in  Hell 
And  purgatory,  I  suffer  all  as  much 
As  they  do — for  the  moment.    Stay,  my  son 
Is  here  anon  :  my  son  will  speak  for  me 
Ablier  than  I  can  in  these  spasms  that  grind 
Bone  against  bone.    You  will  not.    One  last  word. 

You  move  about  the  Court,  I  pray  you  tell 
King  Ferdinand  who  plays  with  me,  that  one, 
Whose  life  has  been  no  play  with  him  and  his  220 
Hidalgos — shipwrecks,  famines,  fevers,  fights, 
Mutinies,  treacheries — wink'd  at,  and  condoned — 
That  I  am  loyal  to  him  till  the  death, 
And  ready— tho'  our  Holy  Catholic  Queen, 
Who  fain  had  pledged  her  jewels  on  my  first  voyage, 
Whose  hope  was  mine  to  spread  the  Catholic  faith, 
Who  wept  with  me  when  I  return'd  in  chains, 
Who  sits  beside  the  blessed  Virgin  now, 
To  whom  I  send  my  prayer  by  night  and  day — 
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Rack'd  as  I  am  with  gout,  and  wrench'd  with  pains 

Gain'd  in  the  service  of  his  Highness,  yet 

Am  ready  to  sail  forth  on  one  last  voyage, 

And  readier,  if  the  King  would  hear,  to  lead 

One  last  crusade  against  the  Saracen, 

And  save  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall. 

Going  ?    I  am  old  and  slighted  :  you  have  dared 
Somewhat  perhaps  in  coming  ?  my  poor  thanks  ! 
I  am  but  an  alien  and  a  Genovese. 


NOTES 


[In  the  following  notes  the  passages  quoted  from  Washington 
Irving's  Life  of  Columbus  are  given  as  in  the  four  volume  edition 
of  1828.    They  are  marked  (Irving)]. 

1.  Chains :  see  passage  from  Irving  quoted  in  the  Introduc- 
tion, p.  19. 

8.  At  Barcelona.  Washington  Irving  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  honours  paid  to  Columbus  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage 
to  America.  "About  the  middle  of  April  [1493]  Columbus 
arrived  at  Barcelona,  where  every  preparation  had  been  made  to 
give  him  a  solemn  and  magnificent  reception.  .  .  .  The  streets 
were  almost  impassable  from  the  countless  multitude ;  the 
windows  and  balconies  were  crowded  with  the  fair ;  the  very 
roofs  were  covered  with  specta  tors.  .  .  .  Under  a  rich  canopy  of 
brocade  of  gold,  in  a  vast  and  splendid  saloon .  .  .  the  king  and 
queen  awaited  his  arrival,  seated  in  state.  ...  As  Columbus 
approached,  the  sovereigns  rose,  as  if  receiving  a  person  of  the 
highest  rank.  Bending  his  knees  he  requested  to  kiss  their 
hands ;  but  there  was  some  hesitation  on  their  part  to  permit 
this  act  of  vassallage.  Raising  him  in  the  most  gracious  manner, 
they  ordered  him  to  seat  himself  in  their  presence ;  a  rare 
honour  in  this  proud  and  punctilious  court.  At  the  request  of 
their  majesties,  Columbus  now  gave  an  account  of  the  most 
striking  events  of  his  voyage,  and  a  description  of  the  islands 
discovered.  .  .  .  When  he  had  finished  they  sank  on  their  knees, 
and  raising  their  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  their  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  they  poured  forth  thanks  and  praises 
to  God  for  so  great  a  providence  :  all  present  followed  their 
example  ;  a  deep  and  solemn  enthusiasm  pervaded  that  splendid 
assembly,  and  prevented  all  common  acclamations  of  triumph. 
The  anthem  of  Te  JDeum  Laudamus,  chanted  by  the  choir  of  the 
royal  chapel .  .  .  rose  in  full  body  of  sacred  harmony,  bearing  up, 
as  it  were,  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  auditors  to  heaven." 
(Irving.) 

13.  as  at  the  *  Peace,  he  still ! '  referring  to  the  words  of 
Christ  in  the  storm  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  (Mark  iv.  39). 
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NOTES 


19.  Admiral  of  the  Ocean :  this  title  was  conferred  by  royal 
warrant  upon  Columbus  and  upon  his  heirs  and  successors  for 
ever  before  he  sailed  on  his  first  voyage,  and  was  confirmed  on 
his  return.  It  was  the  distinction  of  which  he  was  most  proud, 
and  he  directed  in  his  will  that  his  successors  should  use  the 
title  "  The  Admiral "  in  preference  to  any  other. 

21.  holy  John  had  prophesied  :  Columbus  regards  the  words  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation  xxi.  1,  as  having  been  written  of  him. 

25.  And  made  West  East :  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
Columbus  believed  that  the  countries  he  had  discovered  were 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  Continent  of  Asia. 

25.  and  sail'd  the  Dragon's  mouth :  on  his  third  voyage  to 
America  (1498)  Columbus  took  a  more  southerly  course  and 
reached  the  northern  part  of  South  America.  He  coasted  along 
till  he  came  to  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  passing  between  it 
and  the  mainland  found  himself  in  a  land-locked  gulf,  the  gulf 
of  Paria,  the  only  exit  from  which,  other  than  that  by  which  he 
had  come  in,  lay  to  the  North,  and  was  rendered  dangerous  by 
some  islands.  "  The  impetuous  body  of  fresh  water  which  flows 
through  the  gulf,  particularly  in  the  rainy  months  of  July  and 
August,  is  confined  at  the  narrow  outlets  between  these  islands, 
where  it  causes  a  turbulent  sea,  foaming  and  roaring  as  if 
breaking  over  rocks,  and  rendering  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the 
gulf  extremely  dangerous.  .  .  .  The  current  of  fresh  water,  how- 
ever, gained  the  victory,  and  carried  them  safely  through.  The 
admiral  when  once  more  safe  in  the  open  sea,  congratulated 
himself  upon  his  escape  from  this  perilous  strait,  which,  he 
observes,  might  well  be  called  the  Mouth  of  the  Dragon." 
(Irving.)    It  is  still  called  by  this  name. 

26.  And  came  upon  the  Mountain  of  the  World,  etc. :  Columbus, 
puzzled  by  the  beautiful  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  West 
Indies  as  compared  with  the  scorched  and  barren  condition  of 
the  parts  of  Africa  that  he  had  visited  in  the  same  latitude,  and 
by  some  incorrect  observations  of  the  pole  star  that  he  had 
taken,  was  led  to  a  new  theory  of  the  form  of  the  earth. 
"Philosophers  had  described  it  as  spherical;  but  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  part  of  the  world  which  he  had  discovered. 
The  ancient  part,  known  to  them,  he  had  no  doubt  was 
spherical,  but  he  now  supposed  the  real  form  of  the  earth  to 
be  that  of  a  pear,  one  part  much  more  elevated  than  the  rest, 
and  tapering  up  toward  the  skies.  This  part  he  supposed  to  be 
in  the  interior  of  this  newly-found  continent,  and  immediately 
under  the  equator.  .  .  .  He  supposed  this  apex  of  the  world, 
though  of  immense  height,  to  be  neither  rugged  nor  precipitous, 
but  that  the  land  rose  to  it  by  gentle  and  imperceptible  degrees. 
The  beautiful  and  fertile  shores  of  Paria  were  situated  on  its 
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remote  borders.  .  .  .  Here  he  supposed  to  be  situated  the 
original  abode  of  our  first  parents,  the  primitive  seat  of  human 
innocence  and  bliss,  the  Garden  of  Eden,  or  terrestrial  paradise. 
He  imagined  this  place,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most 
eminent  fathers  of  the  church,  to  be  still  flourishing,  possessed 
of  all  its  blissful  delights,  but  inaccessible  to  mortal  feet,  except- 
ing by  divine  permission.  From  this  height  he  presumed, 
though  of  course  from  a  great  distance,  proceeded  the  mighty 
stream  of  fresh  water,  which  filled  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and 
sweetened  the  salt  ocean  in  its  vicinity,  [one  branch  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  flows  into  that  Gulf]  being  supplied  by  the 
fountain  mentioned  in  Genesis,  as  springing  from  the  tree  of  life 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden."  (Irving.) 

39.  Were  you  at  Salamanca  ?  Before  he  would  promise  to  sup- 
port the  proposals  of  Columbus  Ferdinand  "determined  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  be 
guided  by  their  decision.  He  referred  the  matter,  therefore,  to 
Fernando  de  Talavera .  .  .  authorising  him  to  assemble  the  most 
learned  astronomers  and  eosmographers  to  hold  a  conference 
with  Columbus,  informing  themselves  as  to  the  grounds  on 
which  he  founded  his  proposition."  (Irving.)  The  conference 
was  held  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Stephen  at  Salamanca  in  Spain, 
in  1486.  Tennyson  closely  follows  Washington  Irving  in  his 
account  of  the  arguments  used  at  the  conference.  It  is  only  fair 
to  add,  however,  that  though  the  majority  were  adverse  to  the 
proposals  of  Columbus  some  of  the  most  learned  men  present 
were  convinced  that  he  was  right,  and  gave  him  valuable  help. 

41.  cosmogonies  :  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  earth  and 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

42.  the  golden  guess,  etc. :  this  fine  metaphor  is  rich  in  sug- 
gestiveness.  The  inadequate  and  imperfect  ideas,  which  yet, 
when  followed  up,  lead  on  to  the  discovery  of  much  greater 
truths,  are  well  typified  by  the  relatively  feeble  light  of  the 
morning  star,  which  is  the  herald  of  the  sun.  And  again,  as 
the  morning  star  vanishes  in  the  full  light  of  day,  so  the  early 
imperfect  theories  disappear  when  the  full  truth  is  known.  And 
other  aspects  of  the  comparison  will  occur  as  one  thinks  about  it. 

46.  King  David  call'd  the  heavens  a  hide,  etc. :  "Extendens 
caelum  sicut  pellum."  In  the  English  version,  "  Who  stretchest 
out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain."    Psalm  civ.  2. 

48.  Lactantius,  an  early  Christian  apologist  whose  writings 
were  very  popular  in  the  middle  ages.    He  died  about  325  a.d. 

51.  Augustine,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  early  Christian 
writers.  He  became  bishop  of  Hippo  in  Numidia,  and  died 
there  in  430  a.d. 
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57.  to  France  or  England :  Columbus  had  sent  his  brother 
Bartholomew  to*  England  to  try  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
Henry  VII.  in  his  projects,  and  afterwards  to  France,  but  with- 
out success,  He  himself  had  actually  set  out  for  France  in 
January,  1492,  to  make  a  further  attempt,  when  he  was  recalled 
by  Queen  Isabella. 

66.  On  my  first  voyage :  in  the  following  lines  Columbus  is 
made  to  allude  to  various  incidents  of  his  first  voyage  to 
America,  3rd  August  to  11th  October,  1492. 

68.  flame -banner  :  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  was  in  eruption  when 
they  passed  it  on  the  night  of  23-24  August. 

69.  The  compass  :  about  the  middle  of  September  the  compass 
was  found  to  vary  from  true  North  in  a  manner  not  known 
before. 

71.  the  weedy  seas  :  the  Sargasso  Sea,  a  large  tract  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  masses  of  seaweed  accumulate. 

72.  The  landbird,  etc. :  three  signs  of  the  nearness  of  land 
which  they  met  with  on  October  11th.  Early  the  next  morning 
they  cited  Guanahani. 

73.  the  light :  seen  by  Columbus  himself  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  October  11th. 

74.  Guanahani :  the  native  name  of  the  island  in  the  Bahamas 
that  Columbus  first  reached  :  he  renamed  it  San  Salvador.  It 
has  been  variously  identified  in  modern  times.  Washington 
Irving  believed  that  it  was  the  one  now  known  as  Cat  Island, 
and  four  other  islands  have  claimed  the  honour  ;  but  it  is  now 
generally  accepted  that  Watling  Island  is  the  one  indicated  by 
Columbus. 

91.  the  secret  vow :  in  1489,  while  Columbus  was  still  trying 
to  gain  support  for  his  projects,  he  took  part  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Moors.  During  this  campaign  two  friars  from 
Jerusalem  arrived  at  the  Spanish  camp  bringing  a  threatening 
message  from  the  Soldan.  ' '  It  was  probably  from  conversation 
with  these  friars  and  from  the  pious  indignation  excited  by  the 
threat  of  the  Soldan,  that  Columbus  conceived  an  enthusiastic 
idea,  which  he  more  or  less  entertained  until  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  determined  to  devote  the  profits  arising  from  his 
contemplated  discovery,  to  a  holy  enterprise  to  rescue  the  holy 
sepulchre  from  the  power  of  the  infidels. "    (Irving. ) 

107.  wall  of  Cambalu  :  more  correctly  Cambaluc,  the  name  by 
which  Pekin,  the  city  of  the  Great  Khan,  was  known  during  the 
middle  ages. 

109.  Prester  John :  according  to  the  stories  current  in  the 
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middle  ages,  there  was  a  Christian  monarch  of  immense  wealth 
and  power  who  ruled  over  vast  territories  in  the  far  East,  but 
the  stories  are  certainly  mythical,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  existed. 

111.  Ophir:  in  his  fourth  voyage  Columbus  came  to  Veragua 
(in  Panama),  and  the  report  of  the  abundance  of  gold  to  be 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  that  district  led  him  to  believe  that 
he  had  come  upon  the  place  from  which  Solomon  obtained  his 
supplies  of  gold.    See  1  Kings  ix.  28. 

114.  quartering  your  own  royal  arms:  on  the  return  of 
Columbus  from  his  first  voyage  "  a  coat  of  arms  was  assigned  to 
him,  in  which  the  royal  arms,  the  castle  and  lion,  were  quartered 
with  those  more  peculiarly  assigned  to  him,  a  group  of  islands 
surrounded  by  waves."  (Irving.) 

This,  however,  did  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  aristocrats, 
make  Columbus,  who  was  born  at  Genoa,  their  equal. 

117.  Hispaniola :  now  called  Hayti.  Columbus  gave  it  this 
name  because  in  many  respects  it  reminded  him  of  Spain. 

120-140.  Columbus  is  filled  with  passionate  indignation  as  he 
recalls  the  opposition  and  ill-treatment  that  he  has  had  to 
endure,  and  he  pours  out  the  story  of  his  wrongs  in  broken 
sentences. 

122.  I  prayed  them  :  while  Columbus  was  away  on  his  third 
voyage  many  complaints  were  made  with  regard  to  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  newly  discovered  lands.  He  wrote  to  the  king 
requesting  that  an  impartial  person  might  be  sent  out  to  decide 
the  matters  in  dispute.  Ferdinand  sent  out  Don  Francisco  de 
Bobadilla,  armed  with  very  extensive  powers.  He  arrived  at 
Hispaniola  in  August,  1500,  acted  in  an  unreasonable  and  violent 
manner,  and  in  October  sent  Columbus  and  his  brothers  home  in 
chains. 

125.  Fonseca :  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca,  Archdeacon  of 
Seville,  was,  after  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  appointed  head 
of  a  new  department  of  the  government,  which  was  to  have 
control  of  all  matters  concerning  the  new  possessions  of 
Spain.  He  held  this  post  for  about  thirty  years,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  Columbus  by  thwarting  and  obstruct- 
ing him  whenever  possible. 

135.  nigh  four  thousand  Castillanos  :  after  two  years  of  mis- 
government  Bobadilla  was  superseded.  On  setting  out  for  Spain 
he  took  with  him  "an  immense  amount  of  gold, .  .  .  which  he 
confidently  expected  would  atone  for  all  his  faults.  There  was 
one  solid  mass  of  virgin  gold  on  board  of  [his]  ship,  which  is 
famous  in  the  old  Spanish  chronicles.  ...    It  was  said  to  weigh 
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three  thousand  six  hundred  castellanos."  (Irving.)  This  would 
be  about  thirty-five  pounds  of  our  weight. 

137.  the  hurricane  :  two  days  after  the  fleet  of  Bobadilla  had 
started  on  its  homeward  voyage  "one  of  those  tremendous 
hurricanes  which  sometimes  sweep  those  latitudes .  .  .  burst  over 
it.  .  . .  The  ship,  on  board  of  which  were  Bobadilla,  Boldan, 
and  a  number  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Columbus,  was 
swallowed  up  with  all  its  crew,  and  with  the  celebrated  mass  of 
gold.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  ships  were  entirely  lost,  some  returned 
to  San  Domingo  in  shattered  condition. 

.  .  .  The  only  ship  of  the  fleet  which  was  enabled  to  pursue  her 
voyage,  and  reach  her  port  of  destination,  was  the  frail  bark 
freighted  with  the  property  of  Columbus."  (Irving.) 

139.  caravel :  the  small,  open  ships  of  the  Portuguese  were 
called  caravels. 

144.  black  Veragua  nights :  in  the  early  months  of  1503 
Columbus,  then  on  his  last  voyage,  had  reached  the  province  of 
Veragua  (Panama).  He  got  into  great  difficulties  from  want  of 
food,  disease,  storms,  the  loss  of  some  of  his  ships  and  the 
hostility  of  the  natives.  In  the  midst  of  his  troubles  he  had  a 
vision  which  he  related  in  a  letter  to  the  King  and  Queen.  He 
told  how  he  heard  a  voice  speaking  to  him  words  of  rebuke  and 
encouragement :  "  Oh  fool,  and  slow  to  believe,  and  serve  thy 
God.  .  .  .  From  the  time  that  thou  wert  born,  He  has  ever 
taken  great  care  of  thee.  ...  Of  the  gates  of  the  ocean  sea,  shut 
by  such  mighty  chains,  he  delivered  thee  the  keys.  .  .  .  Answer  ! 
Who  has  afflicted  thee  so  much,  and  so  many  times? — God,  or 
the  world  ?  "    (Irving. ) 

183.  Catholic  Queen :  Isabella  died  on  26th  November,  1504. 
She  had  done  her  best  to  secure  good  treatment  for  the  natives 
of  the  newly  discovered  lands,  and  to  have  them  instructed  in 
Christianity. 

190.  the  Catalonian  Minorite  :  this  was  Friar  Boyle,  or  Buil, 
who  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  to  America 
(1493).  He  had  been  appointed  by  the  Pope  his  Apostolical 
Vicar  for  the  New  World.  He  proved  insubordinate  and 
treacherous,  and  deserting  his  post  returned  to  Spain  after  a 
year.  The  best  authorities  do  not  speak  of  his  having  excom- 
municated Columbus,  but  he  is  said  to  have  laid  an  interdict 
upon  him. 

The  Franciscan  friars  were  called  Minorites  (fratres  minores). 
Buil,  however,  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  order.  Catalonia  is 
the  name  of  a  province  in  Spain. 

192.  These  hard  memorials:  the  chains  with  which  he  had 
been  bound  by  Bobadilla. 
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197.  buried  in  my  grave.  See  Introduction,  p.  20.  It  is  not 
known  whether  his  request  was  carried  out. 

202.  to  unbury  me  :  the  remains  of  Columbus  were  buried  first 
at  Valladolid,  where  he  died,  but  soon  afterwards  were  trans- 
ferred to  Seville.  In  1542  they  were  taken,  with  those  of  his 
elder  son  Diego,  across  the  sea  to  Hispaniola,  and  were  laid  in 
the  Cathedral  of  San  Domingo.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  the  island  was  ceded  to  the  French,  and  they  were  removed 
to  Havana  in  Cuba.  Finally,  when  Spain  lost  Cuba  in  1898, 
they  were  brought  back  to  Seville  and  laid  in  the  cathedral  of 
that  city. 

206.  Col6n :  the  Spanish  form  of  his  name. 
221.  Hidalgos  :  Spanish  noblemen. 
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